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credit of the United States, and Morris was one of the Pennsyl-
vania delegates to the Convention.

As soon as Washington got to town, he noted in his diary, he
"waited on the President, Doctor Franklin," Benjamin Franklin,
late minister to France, was now president of the Supreme Execu-
tive Council of Pennsylvania, which made him in effect governor
of the state. By virtue of his office he was host to all the Conven-
tion delegates. But Washington, so prompt and punctilious in
going to call on the president, was at the same time showing the
regard in which he held the philosopher for his age and eminence,
Washington was fifty-five, Franklin eighty-one. The two had first
met at the time of the Braddock expedition in 1755* A few days
then and the year after, six weeks as members of the Continental
Congress and a brief conference in camp at Cambridge in 1775;
these were all the meetings they had ever had. But their mutual
esteem and affection had grown steadily through the long years,
without a doubt or a cloud. They had borne the two heaviest
burdens of the Revolution, Washington at homo arid Franklin
abroad, each of them too honest to feel suspicion, too great to
feel envy.

fYanklin, already world-famous as a scientist when Washing-
ton was still an obscure young soldier in Virginia, had rejoiced
in the rise of Washington's reputation, and in March 1780 had
invited him to come to Europe, where, Franklin said, "you would
know, and enjoy, what Posterity will say of Washington. For 1000
Leagues have nearly the same Effect with 1000 Years." When
Franklin returned to America in September 1785, Washington
had at once written from Mount Vcrnon to assure him that "as
no one entertains more respect for your character, so none can
salute you with more sincerity, or with greater pleasure, than 1
do on the occasion, ... It would give me infinite pleasure to
see you,"

The miles between them had so far made this impossible, Btit
today Washington had only to go along Market Street, beyond
Fourth Street, turn in through an arched passage to Franklin
Court, and there, probably, find Franklin in his garden "with
grass plots and gravel walks, with trees and flowering shrubs,*
and particularly a large mulberry tree under which ho often sat
in pleasant weather. Here they might have tea, served by Frank-
lin's daughter, and exchange compliments and reflections on